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MEXICO, PERU, AND THE MANILA GALLEON 

MEXICO 

The viceroyalty of New Spain, or more exactly, that part of 
it which lay within the jurisdiction of the Audiencia of Mexico, 
was the principal market for the cargoes of the Manila galleons. 
In fact their sale and consumption were limited to this field, ^ 
and save for a brief period the trade with the other provinces 
of the Spanish American empire was contraband. The interest 
of the Mexicans in the commerce was second only to that of the 
Manilenos, and within Mexico itself the coming of the galleon 
was as eagerly looked for as that of iheflota from Spain. ^ "The 
failure of the Philippine Galleon to arrive causes a scarcity of 
many things in this country," said the Marques de Croix.' 
And the Viceroy adds significantly that it promises a more 
brilliant fair at Jalapa, the town in the tierra templada above 
Vera Cruz where the cargo of the flota was sold. 

All classes, from the Indians of the torrid lowlands, whom 
Spanish-made conventions and laws compelled to wear clothing, 
to the pampered Creoles of the capital, went dressed in the 
fabrics of the Far East — the cottons of Luzon or India, or the 

^ Recopilacidn de Leyes, libra 9, tUulo 45, ley 1. (Issued January 11, 1593, 
and February 10, 1635.) 

^ "No caus6 menos placer S, los comerciantes de la capital la Uegada del gale6n 
de Filipinas al puerto de Acapulco," Zamacois, Histiria de Mijico, V. 550. 

8 Croix to the Marquis de Henchin, June 20, 1769, Correspondence du Marquis 
de Croix. 
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silks of China." "The Chinese goods form the ordinary dress 
of the natives of New Spain," declared the Beglamento of 1720;* 
and says the great Viceroy Revillagigedo : "The Philippine com- 
merce is acclaimed in this kingdom, because its merchandise 
supplies the poor folk of the coimtry."" 

The bulk of the Chinese silks were consumed by the Spaniards 
and Creoles, and the better-to-do mestizos, of Mexico, though 
the provincial towns also took a share of them. The proverbial 
wealth of the viceregal capital usually ensured a rich market to 
the merchants who distributed the cargo of the galleon. This 
wealth, founded largely on trade and mining, was a very sub- 
stantial fact, though it was partly responsible for the exag- 
gerated glamour which the dazzled and inaccurate imagination 
of Europe had thrown over the whole Spanish empire of the 
Indies. Men like Thomas Gage and Gemelli Careri, and, in 
later times, Alexander von Humboldt, actually saw the luxury 
and display of Mexico. "Both men and women," says the 
Irish friar, "are excessive in their apparel, using more silks than 
stuffs and cloths."' And, writing of the 2,000 or more coaches 
that rolled back and forth each afternoon in the Alameda, 
"full of Gallants, Ladies, and Citizens, to see and to be seen, to 
court and to be courted", he observes that "they spare no 
Silver, nor precious stones, nor Cloth of Gold, nor the best Silks 
from China to enrich them". It was in the "rich and comely" 
street of San Agustin that these silks had been retailed, as La 
Platerla was the center of the jevv^elry trade, where, says Gage, 
"a man's eyes may behold in less than an hour many millions 
worth of gold, silver, pearls, and jewels".* 

^ [Riva Palacio], Mixico d traves de los siglos, II. 516. 

^ Extracto Historial, i. 40b. "El arribo de una Flota es celebrada de los 
Mercaderes ricos, que Uaman de Almaoen [i.e., 'warehouse', or wholesale mer- 
chants] — pero la mayor parte de esse Reyno desea con mayor eficacia la Nao de 
China, y si se dilata su Uegada, ocasiona muchos clamores, y sentimientos." 

^ Instruccion que dejo d su sucesor, November 28, 1754, Archivo General de 
Indias, esiante 90, cajdn 2, legajo 18. Hereafter documents from these archives 
will be cited simply as A. de I., followed by the numbers indicating their loca- 
tion. 

' Gage, A New Survey of the West Indies (ed. of 1677), p. 124. 

* Ibid., p. 130. See also, Moll, Thesaurus Geographicus (1709), part 2, p. 260. 
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Not only did Mexican merchants make a large profit in the 
sale of these goods, but they often increased their profit by mak- 
ing their purchases at Manila instead of at Acapulco, and there- 
by eliminating the Manileno as a middleman. This practice 
must have begun very early, since a protest of 1586 declared: 
"One of the things which has ruined this land is the large con- 
signments of money which rich persons in Mexico send here."' 
A law granting the petition of the islanders was issued seven 
years later.i" However, the continued complaints of the Mani- 
lenos are evidence of the ineffectiveness of the decree. In 1602, 
they threatened ,to abandon the colony if the Mexicans and 
Peruvians did not limit their operations to the American side." 
Some of the latter were men who had accumulated a fortune 
during a few years residence in the islands, and still maintained 
their trading connections in Manila by means of reliable agents, 
who represented them for a commission. These agents were 
registered citizens, and as such were legally qualified to draw 
boletas and consign goods on the galleon. They were so well 
supplied with money that the bona fide merchants could not 
compete with them, since prices to the Spaniards were some- 
times doubled when the Chinese learned that there was a large 
supply of Mexican and Peruvian silver in the city.^^ Sometimes 
the American merchants would go to Manila in person to make 
their purchases, and then return on the next nao. However, a 
law was issued in 1604 to prevent these business trips out to 
the islands. ^^ "The greater part of the people who each year 
go from New Spain to the Philippines," it says, "do not remain 
there, but return presently (luego), after employing the money 

' Santiago de Vera and others to the Council of the Indies, 1584, Blair and 
Robertson, The Philippine Islands, VI. 166. This series will be cited hereafter 
as B. and R. 

^^ Letjes, lib. 9, tit. 45, let/ 1. "Prohibimos, defendemos, y mandamos, que 
ninguna persona de las naturales ni residentes en la Nueva Espaila, ni en otra 
parte de las Indias trate ni pueda tratar en las Islas Filipinas." 

11 Alonso Ferndndez de Castro, Puntos principales de la contratacion de las 
Filipinas, [1602], B. and R., XII. 50. See also Morga, Sucesos, B. and R., XVI. 
176. 

12 Viceroy Velasco to the King, February 25, 1593, A. de I., 58-3-11. 
1' Letjes, lib. 9, tit. 45, leij 29. 
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which they have." The viceroy was not to give permission to 
anyone to go to the PhiUppines without such person giving bond 
to become an actual citizen of the colony, and agreeing to reside 
there for eight years, but such legitimate emigrants might take 
out with them whatever funds they possessed, regardless of the 
limitation of the permiso on the passage of silver to the islands." 
After the Procurador Grau y Monfalc6n had declared that most 
of the evils of the trade were due to the interference of the Mexi- 
cans — whom the Manilenos always made the scapegoats for 
their own excesses — the prohibitions were reissued in 1638.^^ 
At the same time the King refused the request of the City of 
Mexico for permission to invest annually 250,000 pesos in the 
Philippine trade. The Mexicans had alleged as the reason for 
their petition the expense of maintaining the armada de Bar- 
lovento, whose function was the policing of the Gulf and Carib- 
bean region against pirates. A few years later the Audiencia 
of Manila excluded several Mexican merchants from trade in the 
islands, confiscated their goods, and fined them 273,113 pesos.'" 
However, in 1683, the City of Manila complained to the King 
that citizens of Mexico had sent 400,000 pesos for investment," 
and a few years later the Andalusians charged that, in 1686, 
Viceroy Galve sent two ships to Manila with merchants from 
both viceroyalties, and all well supplied with money.'* These 
men were said to have gone on to China, and to have established 
factories there and left samples of goods to serve as models for 
the Chinese silk weavers. However, it is clear that even if any 
such enterprise was undertaken at that time it was not prose- 
cuted beyond the most initial stage. And though the regla- 
mentos of 1720 and 1734 ordered the confiscation at Acapulco 
of all goods known to be consigned to Mexicans, "of whatever 
rank, quality or condition they may be'V^ yet Revillagigedo 
informed his successor in 1754 that it was morally impossible 

»76iU, ley 12. 

i« Real c4dula, December 8, 1638, A. de I., 105-2-12. 

i» Real acuerdo, July 17, 1656, A. de I., 67-6-22. 

" The City to the King, June 13, 1683, A. de I., 68-6-17. 

18 Extracto Historial, f. 288b. 

1' lUd., ff. 44, 213. 
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to keep the Mexicans from sending money to Manila to invest 
in the galleon trade.^° Even the closest official surveillance 
could not discover the frauds which were so skilfully concealed 
by a resort to "dummies". In 1776 the fiscal of the Council 
of the Indies, Tom^s Ortiz de Landazuri, told Charles III. that 
the Mexicans were the real masters of this traffic, "reputed to 
be the most fortunate and lucrative of all those that are known 
in Europe and America". ^^ 

Silk manufactures were long maintained in Mexico on the 
basis of raw materials from China and from native production. 
The Mexican silk industry was older than the galleon commerce, 
and in fact dated from the very time of Cortes.^^ The area of 
production centered in the Misteca district, and the city of 
Puebla gained considerable local fame for its looms and neigh- 
boring mulberry groves. ^^ Until the Peruvian market was 
closed and the disastrous Chinese competition had begun to 
undermine its prosperity the prospect for the native silks was 
very bright.^* In 1611, the Viceroy Montesclaros, arguing for 
the suppression of the Acapulco trade, said that Mexico could 
supply all her own demand for silk from the Misteca and other 

2" Op. cit. However, Governor Arandia conceded in 1758 that fewer Mexi- 
cans came than formerly, on account of the restrictions. Arandia to Arriaga, 
July 17, 1758, A. de L, 68-4-19. 

" Ortiz de Landazuri to the King, September 7, 1776, A. de I., 108-4^-25. 

^^ There is a well documented account of the history of Mexican silk culture 
in Garcia Icazbalceta, Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVI (1886), pp. 194r-204. 

2' "Criase en la Mizteca y en otras partes de la Nueva Espana, gran cantidad 
de sedas, y se labran terciopelos, tafetanes, rrasos y damascos." Zorita, His- 
toria de la Nueva Espana (ed. of 1909), I. 197. Miles Philips, one of John Haw- 
kins' men, hired out to a silk weaver in Mexico. "A discourse written by one 
Miles Philips Englishman, one of the company put on shoare Northward of Panuco 
in the West Indies by M. John Hawkins 1568", Hakluyt, VI. 325. 

'* "The policy of the Council of the Indies, constantly unfavorable to the 
manufactures of Mexico, on the one hand, and on the other, the most active 
commerce with China, and the interest which the Philippine Company have 
in selling the Asiatic silks to the Mexicans, seem to be the principal causes of 
the gradual annihilation of this branch of colonial industry." Humboldt, Polit- 
ical Essay (1811), III. 57. Of the state of the industry in his own time Humboldt 
says further: "With the exception of a few stuffs of cotton mixed with silk, the 
manufacture of silks is at present next -to nothing in Mexico." Ibid., p. 465. 
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soiirces 'within the country.^^ However, the decline had already 
set in, and the local manufacturers were henceforth dependent 
for their raw material upon the crude Chinese silk. Grau y 
Monfalc6n declared in 1637 that over 14,000 laborers were 
engaged in this industry in Mexico, Puebla, and Antequera.^* 
The procurador asserted that the Oriental silk was superior in 
quaUty to that produced in the Misteca district, which was 
moreover inadequate to supply the local demand in Mexico. 

PERU 

Peru early promised to be an even more lucrative market for 
Oriental goods than was New Spain. Here was a population 
wealthy, inordinately given to luxury and display, and recklessly 
extravagant. In the Calle de Mercaderes, or Street of the 
Merchants, in Lima, the luxuries of Europe and Asia could be 
found in the forty shops, some of whose owners possessed a 
capital of over a million pesos. ^^ In 1602 Viceroy Monterey 
described to the King the luxury of the capital of the great 
viceroyalty.2* "All these people live most luxuriously," he 

2^ Montesclaros to the King, October 10, 1611, Documentos ineditos — America 
y Oceania, VI. 303, 

^^ Memorial Informatorio, Extracto Historial, f. 260. Banuelos y Carrillo 
advised that only raw silk be sent to Mexico. "Accordingly", he says, "the 
inhabitants of the Manilas would not charge themselves with the commissions 
of Mexicans, and they would get all the profit derived from those islands, which 
is now quite universally in the hands of foreigners." Relation des Isles Philip- 
pines (1638), B. and R., XXIX. 77. The cedula of 1720, which suppressed the 
trade in manufactured silks, still permitted the export of the raw product to 
Mexico. Extracto Historial, f. 42. Woodes Rogers, writing in 1712, said: 
"Abundance of raw Silk is brought from China, and of late Years worked up 
into rich Brocades equal to any made in Europe." A Cruising Voyage Round 
the World, p. 334. 

'' Descripcidn andnima del Peru y de Lima d principios del siglo XVII, coni- 
puesta por un judio portuguSs y dirigida d los estados de Holanda, edited by Jos^ 
de la Riva Agtiero, in Congreso de Sevilla (1914), p. 359. 

28 Monterey to the King, May 15, 1602, B. and R., XII. 63; also found undated 
and unsigned in A. de I., 67-6-34. This report was given in answer to the King's 
request for infoiToation on the advisability of granting the petition of the mer- 
chants of Lima for the reoisening of the trade in Oriental products, after the 
promulgation of the prohibitory laws described below. The Peruvians wanted 
permission to send two ships yearly to the Philippines with 1,000,000 pesos, or at 
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says. "All wear silk, and of the most fine and costly quality. 
The gala dresses and clothes of the women are so many and so 
excessive that in no other kingdom of the world are found such." 
High up in the Andes, Potosi, "the Imperial City," and "heart 
of the Indies," was in her bonanza times, and leading a riotous 
career of indulgence, for which the stream of silver from the 
Cerro furnished abundant means. ^' This city of feverish life a 
Portuguese Jew called, "by reason of its riches the most for- 
unate and happiest of the world's cities".'" A century later 
Woodes Rogers wrote of the Peruvians: "The Spaniards here 
are very profuse in their Clothing and Equipage, and affect to 
wear the most costly things that can be purchased; so that 
those who trade hither with such Commodities as they want, 
may be sure to have the greatest Share of their Wealth."" 

Royal sanction was given for the Chinese-Philippine trade 
with New Spain, Peru, Guatemala, and Tierra Firme by a 
cedula of April 14, 1579.'^ Governor Sande early planned a 
direct trade from Manila to Peru,'' but it was his successor, 
Gonzalo Ronquillo, who sent the first ships to Callao. One 
crossed in 1581 and another followed the next year.'* Both 

least one with half that amount for investment. They estimated that the for- 
mer would yield them 6,000,000 pesos, on which they offered to pay a ten per 
cent duty. They counted on this offer of some 600,000 pesos a year to bring, 
them the coveted privilege. However, in lieu of this they would accept the 
right to trade in Oriental goods at Acapulco. Monterey, who was consistently 
favorable to the extension of the Philippine trade, recommended the granting of 
the right to invest a half million pesos at Acapulco. 

2« For a vivid picture of life in Potosi, see Bernard Moses, The Spanish De- 
pendencies in South ATnerica (1914), II. ch. 1. 

'" DescripciSn anonima, ut supra. 

'^ A Cruising Voyage Round the World (1712), p. 339. "The Ladies, who are 
extravagant in their Apparel, impoverish the Country by purchasing the richest 
Silks." Ibid., p. 344. Rogers said of silk manufactures in Peru: "Abundance 
of raw Silk is brought from China, and of late years worked up into rich Bro- 
cades equal to any made in Europe." Ibid., p. 334. 

82 Extracto Historial, f. 247b. 

" Sande to the King, June 18, 1580, A. de I., 67-6-6. 

^* Ronquillo to the King, June 19, 1582, A. de I., 67-6-6; Concepcion, Historia, 
II. 86; Expediente sabre los navios de Filipinas quefueron al PertX con mercaderias, 
y sobre si convendria que fuesen d aquel reyno, y no al de Nueva Espana, como 
estaba mandado, A. de I., 2-5-1/18. Enrlquez de Almansa, formerly viceroy of 
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were highly profitable ventures, and Peruvians and Manilenos 
hoped for an indefinite continuance of the voyages. However, 
a royal order of 1582 interdicted the traffic at its very beginning, 
and caused the cessation of the direct voyages. ''^ For this new 
line threatened serious competition with the Porto Bello galleons, 
which had hitherto supplied this field from Spain. A whole 
series of prohibitory legislation followed. A law of 1591 for- 
bade trading between Peru, Tierra Firme, Guatemala, "or any 
other parts of the Indies, and China or the Philippines".'^ A 
cedula of the next year, successively re-issued in 1593, 1595, 
and 1604, merely stated the same principle in another form, in 
restricting the American trade with the Orient to New Spain." 
The reiteration of these prohibitions and the severe penalties 
always fixed for their violation — a ruinous fine, or the confisca- 
tion of the property of all implicated in the offence, or even 
exile or the galleys — show the anxiety with which the central 
government attempted to maintain the peninsular monopoly 
in that region. The attempt of Governor Luis P^rez Dasma- 
rinas in 1596,'^ and the project of Governor Fajardo in 1620 for 
sending a yearly ship to Panama,'' there to make connections 
with the Peruvian merchants, failed to shake this resolution, 

New Spain and now of Peru, and always ill-disposed to the Philippine trade, 
said that Ronquillo's ship was laden with "porcelain, silks, spices, iron, wax, 
'manias' of Ilocos, y otras bujerias". Enrlquez to the King, August 6, 1582, 
in expediente cited above. Enrlquez declared that Chinese silks threatened to 
drive peninsular stuffs from the Peruvian market. Idem to idem, January 29, 
1581, ibid. Ronquillo had accompanied his trading expedition with overtures 
to the viceroy to grant a favorable reception to the traffic. Ronquillo to the 
viceroy. May 31, 1581, A. de. I., 2-5-1/18. 

35 "De aqui en adelante estareis advertido d, no dar lugar ni permitir que en 
essas provincias se vendan ni contraten mercadurlas ni otras cosas de las yslas 
Filipinas." The King to Enrlquez, June 11, 1582, A. de I., 2-5-1/18. F. A. 
Kirkpatrick, writing in the Cambridge Modern History, X. 255, says: "A galleon 
. . . sailed annually from Manila to Callao till 1592, and thenceforward to 
Acapulco." This error is probably derived from Anson, Voyage Round the World, 
p. 324. Anson says: "In the infancy of this trade [the Manila Galleon line] 
it was carried on between Callao and Manila". 

*"> Leyes, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley 5. 

"Ibid., ley 71. 

38 Dasmarinas to the King, June 30, 1596, B. and R., IX. 261. 

39 Fajardo to the King, August 15, 1620, B. and R., XIX. 105. 
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as did the petition of Arandia in the middle of the eighteenth 
century.*" It was only in 1779 that the Manilenos were per- 
mitted to trade directly with Peru.'*' This was during the War 
of American Independence, and the concession, which was in- 
tended to alleviate the straits of both the Philippines and the 
American colonies, was limited to two years. 

The only other avenue for the entrance of Asiatic goods into 
Peru was by way of Acapulco, through transhipment from the 
Manila Galleons to the vessels locally known as the "Lima 
ships". From very early a flourishing trade was carried on at 
Acapulco between merchants from Peru and the Manila repre- 
sentatives. ^^ The islanders welcomed the coining of the Peru- 
vians to the feria, for they were always well supplied with silver, 
and their competition with the Mexicans for the galleon's cargo 
raised prices. From 1585 Viceroy Villamanrique levied duties 
on the exports to Peru,*^ but in 1589 he temporarily suspended 
the traffic, on the grounds that it was contrary to royal orders, 
and that it would moreover cause a scarcity in New Spain, 
since the arrival of the flota for that year was uncertain.** Philip 
II. had issued the inevitable ban on the trade in 1587, two years 
before the Viceroy's act of suspension.*^' This decree, reiterated 
in 1593, and twice in 1599, was one of the most momentous 
decrees in the history of the commerce, for it closed — at least 
legally — a field for oriental imports that would in all proba- 
bifity have been a richer market than even New Spain could be. 

However, two navios de permiso were conceded to carry to 
Peru the investments of 200,000 ducats in exclusively Mexican 
products. The latter limitation could not be enforced, and in 

^» The King to Arandia, September 27, 1760, A. de. I., 105-2-7. 

■•' The royal order, which was issued May 18, 1779, is quoted in a letter of the 
Viceroy of Peru to Josef de Gdlvez, January 21, 1782, A. de. I., 108-4r-25. 

^* "Shipments to Peru of prohibited goods brought from Manila were made 
openly and were productive of great gain". Bancroft, History of Mexico, III. 
30. 

*' Villamanrique to the King, December 9, 1585, A. de I., 67-6-6. 

" Idem to idem, February 11, 1589, A. de. I., 58-3-11. 

^^ Leyes, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley .68; Grau y Monfalc6n, Memorial informatorio, 
Extracto Historial, f. 247b. 
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1604 all trade between the two viceroyalties was ordered to 
cease.^" "Inasmuch as the trade in Chinese stuffs has increased 
to excessive proportions in Peru," runs this law, "notwithstand- 
ing so many prohibitions expedient to our royal service, the 
welfare and utility of the public cause, and the commerce of 
these and those kingdoms; — therefore we order and command 
the viceroys of Peru and New Spain to prohibit and suppress, 
without fail, this commerce and trade between both kingdoms, 
by all the ways and means possible." "This prohibition shall 
be kept strictly and shall continue to be so kept," was the man- 
date that closed the edict. And the decree was re-issued in 
1609, in 1620, in 1634," in 1636," and finally in 1706!« 

Several auxiliary laws were intended to aid in the enforce- 
ment of the main prohibition. Thus, ships plying between 
Callao, Guayaquil, Panama, and Nicaragua ports, and which 
were accustomed to proceed on to Acapulco from the latter, to 
take on goods from Manila, were ordered in 1621 to discontinue 
the final and illegal stage of their voyage.'^" Three, all of which 
apparently dated from 1604, were directly complementary to 
the central law. One prohibits the carrying of Chinese goods 
from Acapulco to Peru on a non-commercial vessel under any 
pretext, such as that they were a gift to church, or charity.*"^ 
For prodigious donations of this kind often furnished a sacrosanct 

"•^ Leyes, ut supra, ley 78. (Translated in B. and R., XVII. 44). 

" A cHula of November 23, 1634 "suspended" for five years the navio de 
permiso, because it had carried Chinese goods to Peru. Extracto Historial 
f. 15. 

■" This was issued as a result of the recommendations of the visitador, Quiroga, 
who seems to have found the previous orders unobserved. This order led to the 
protests of the procurador, Grau y Monfalcdn. Jiistijicacion de la conservacion, 
y comercio de las Islas Philipinas, Extracto Historial, ff. 15b-18. 

^' In 1747, the Consulado of Mexico addressed a memorial to Viceroy Hor- 
casitas, in which they declared: "Aun dentro de los dominios de su Magestad 
Cat61ica es ilicito, reprobado el Comercio de este Reyno con el del Peril, siendo 
aquellos, y estos comerciantes vasallos de un mismo Monarcha. . . . Los 
authores de estas prohibiciones y los que en todos tiempos las han esforzado han 
sido los del Comercio de Espana pretendiendo estancar para si solos los inmen- 
sos thesoros de la America." June 30, 1747, A. de L, 61-2-25. 

^° Leyes, ut supra, ley 77. 

" Ibid., ley 69. 
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cover to large smuggling operations. A second decree fixed 
severe penalties for port or ship's officials, whose negligence or 
criminal connivance was responsible for the passage of any 
Chinese goods into Peru.^^ The third was a general order to 
the Viceroy of Peru, enjoining the "exact execution and ful- 
filment" of the aforesaid ordinances.^' The immediate charge 
of the administration of these laws was to be entrusted to a 
member of the audiencia of Lima, in whom, "entire confidence" 
could be placed. 

Seldom was the execution of any group of laws in the colonial 
code of the empire insisted on with equal persistence or rigor. 
The King charged the "conscience and care of his servants", 
and trusted to their "complete faithfulness". And, indeed, an 
inexorable visitador or viceroy might make the laws a reality 
for a short period, as did Viceroy Gelves,'*^ and Pedro de Qui- 
roga,'^ at Acapulco, and Viceroy Monclova at Lima,'^" while the 
removal of the lax viceroy of Peru in 1678" showed that they 
were not entirely a dead letter. However, these violent and 
temporary resuscitations by unusually zealous officials, while 
they had a certain deterrent effect over a period, only cause the 
habitual inobservance of these laws to be the more evident. 
There were few men whose resolve, even when fortified by the 
King's express commission, and armed with the dire penalties 
provided by the laws, could long face the almost unanimous 
hostility of citizens and fellow officials to these prohibitions. 

^2 Ibid., ley 70. A somewhat similar law of 1641 is entitled: "Que los oficiales 
reales de Acapulco reconozcan y aprehendan las mercaderlas de China y Fili- 
pinas que se Uevaren al Peru." Ibid., lib. 8, tit. 17, ley IS. 

^^Ibid., lib. 9, tit. 46, ley 76. 

^* Bancroft, op. cit., p. 38. 

*s The King to Palafox y Mendoza, February 14, 1640, A. de I., 105-2-12. 
"The inhabitants of the Manilas and the factors of the Peruvians . . . 
[were] fearful of that news [i.e., the coming of Quiroga] and of that name of 
visitor." Baiiuelos y Carrillo, Relation des lies Philippines, in B. and R., XXIX. 
70. 

^^ Consulado of Cadiz to the King, Extracio Historial, f. 70b. 

*' Vanderlinden, L'Expansion Colonialc, p. 395. 
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The venality and corruption in every rank of the viceregal 
government in Peru seems to have been almost universal.^^ 
"From viceroy to archbishop everyone trades, although secretly 
and by the agency of another," wrote the Portuguese Jew, 
quoted before.^' These precautions were made necessary by 
various considerations. The viceroys usually carde of noble 
families, and the traditions of this class, as well as the viceregal 
instructions, forbade participation in trade, while the clergy 
were expressly forbidden by law to engage in commercial trans- 
actions. Officials were suspicious of each other, too, and the 
long arm of the residencia might reach them, in spite of the 
usual power of their accumulations to negative that ordeal. 
"The Corregidores make vast Advantages," said Woodes Rogers, 
the English privateer, "by their Seizures, and trading privately 
themselves. . . . The Spaniards say, and I believe, not 
without Reason, that a Viceroy, after purchasing his Place with 
all that he has, quits Old Spain like a hungry Lion, to devour all 
that he can; and that every Officer under him in all the Prov- 
inces (who are ten times more than are necessary) are his Jackals 
to procure Prey for him, that they may have a share of it them- 
selves."^" Private traders, he says, who refused to compound 
with the officials, were treated with great severity and, though 
seized "in the King's name", the goods confiscated from these 
men were divided among the customs officers. The most serious 
revelations of conditions in Peru were made by the royal com- 
missioners Jorge Juan and Antonio de UUoa, who visited South 
America in 1735.^i "Neither honor, conscience, fear, nor recog- 
nition of the fact that they are paid high salaries by the King, 
can keep these officials faithful to their charge," they reported 
in their confidential report.^^ Customs officials offered induce- 
rs "In spite of the prohibition, a very large quantity of Chinese silk is taken 
to Peru and Tierra Firme from New Spain — the viceroys, generals, and justices 
favoring it for their own private interest." Juan Velasquez Madr.co, October 7, 
1628, B. and R., XXII. 280. 
" See above, note 27. 
8" Op. cit., p. 196. 

" Noticias Secretas, pp. 201-221, and passim. 
62 Ibid., p. 215. 
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ments to contraband traders to frequent their ports, for the 
opportunity it gave them to share in the profits of smuggling, 
and the very guards of the revenue service aided in convoying 
inland to Lima or up to Cuzco or Potosl goods whose introduc- 
tion had been notoriously illegal. The same lax state of affairs 
was found to exist at Guayaquil, the port of entry for the Quito 
country. 

Juan and UUoa saw Chinese porcelain for sale in the shops of 
Lima,"' and Chinese silks were sold and worn quite openly from 
Chile to Panamd, where the Oriental stuffs predominated in the 
garb of the Spanish population, from the vestments of the priests 
to the mantos and silk stockings of the Limenas. The trade in 
goods from Manila was so much more profitable than that in 
imports from the Peninsula that the traffic with Acapulco con- 
tinued in spite of all the repeated legal precautions that have 
been enumerated, and by means of the almost universal subor- 
nation of compliant officials. The navio de permiso, or Lima 
Ship, continued its voyages with more or less regularity after 
the decree of 1604, and its accompanying and subsequent fulmi- 
nations, and its operations even survived the visita of the relent- 
less Quiroga, who was determined to suppress once for all this 
defiant traffic, and who at least effected a temporary suspension 
of its activities. However, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Peruvian ships were coming to Puerto del Marques, a 
few miles north of Acapulco,"* while in the early part of the 
next, English privateers tried to take the Lima Ship out of 
Acapulco harbor."'^ "She arrives a little before Christmas," 
says Dampier, "and brings Quicksilver, Cacao and Pieces of 
eight. She takes in a cargo of Spices, Silks, Calicoes and 
Muslins and other East Indian commodities for the use of Peru." 
The cedula of 1706, which revived the old prohibitions, com- 
ments on "the lack of observance of the laws, and the very 
serious damage that results from it to the commerce of these 

*' A Voyage to South America (1760). 

^•^ Gemelli Careri, in Churchill, Voyages, IV. 503. Gemelli reached Acapulco 
in January, 1698. 

** Dampier, Voyage, I. 261. 
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kingdoms".'^ "The relaxation of the laws," it continues, "has 
reached the point where the exportation of Oriental goods to 
Peru has become a frequent and customary traffic." This 
trade was carried on by ordinary merchant vessels that left 
Callao or some other Peruvian port, with Acapulco, or Puerto 
del Marques, as their express destination, or by coasting ships 
that ran up above the prescribed limits on the west coast to 
invest in a cargo of the forbidden merchandise. The transfer 
of dignitaries between the two viceroyalties was a frequent 
occasion for a voyage, and these ships, southward-bound out of 
Acapulco, seldom went in ballast. Below the hatches were rich 
bales and chests, of whose presence the viceroy or archbishop on 
board was either not cognizant, or conveniently ignored — unless 
they were more directly interested in their ownership. 

On the other side of the continent ships carried on a similar, 
though -lesser trade, with other parts of the Spanish colonies. 
In 1748, representatives of Andalusian commercial interests in 
Mexico charged that the cargo of the Manila galleon was dis- 
tributed very widely throughout Spanish America, in contra- 
vention of the law which limited its sale and final consumption 
to New Spain." Imports from this source reached not only 
Peru, but Guatemala, Tierra Firme, Campeche, Caracas, and 
the Windward Islands, as well as the Greater Antilles, either by 
way of Vera Cruz or Panama-Porto Bello. 

William Lytlb Schukz. 

«« Real adula, February 15, 1706, A. de I., 61-1-30. 

*' Apoderados del comercio de la Vieja Espana to the King, April 30, 1748, 
A. de I., 107-1-12. The Andalusian merchants had charged, over a century 
before, that more than 3,000,000 pesos were yearly sent from Peru to invest in 
Chinese goods. Grau y Monfalc6n, op. cit., f. 251b. Banuelos y Carrillo said: 
"If the King does not put a stop to it, the Chinese will absorb all the wealth 
of Peru." Op cit., p. 73. He declared that "the King of China could build a 
palace with the silver bars from Peru, which have been carried to China because 
of this traffic". 



